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Candidates for President of 
the Senate 


H. B. SUMMERS 


—-e- 


Thanks to the fine cooperation of Pi Kappa Delta’s provinee gov- 
ernors, the list of Senators for the first National Student Congress 
is now practically complete. Before the beginning of the Christmas 
holidays, thirty-seven of the thirty-nine province representatives had 
been definitely named, and chapters selected from which were to 
come the remaining two Senators-elect. Senators will come from 
twenty-three states from Washington to Florida, and from Minne- 
sota to Texas; every section of the United States will be represented 
with the exception of New England. 

And, judging from the information so far received, the Senators 
will be an exceptionally able group of young men and women. Prac- 
tically all of the members will be seniors in their respective colleges ; 
nearly all are members of Pi Kappa Delta with the degree of Special 
Distinction ; and the great majority hold membership in two orders. 
More than half of them have been first-place winners in various state 
or province oratorical or extempore speaking contests, which should 
assure extensive and intelligent discussion of measures on the floor. 

And bills—there’ll be plenty introduced ; good bills, too. Senators 
have written in to indicate that they will present measures to expand 
the T. V. A., to require registration of all inhabitants of American 
states, to expand the federal housing program, to limit the power of 
the Supreme Court to nullify Congressional legislation, to improve 
the condition of tenant farmers in the South, to require medical ex- 
amination for all applicants for marriage licenses, to improve foreign 
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relations, to join the League of Nations, to reduce federal taxes, to 
amend the constitution to clarify the *‘due process’’ clause—these and 
twenty or thirty others have been suggested so far, and the Congress 
will not convene until April! If members of the House equal mem- 
bers of the Senate in their ability to propose bills, the Congress will 
have plenty of work on its hands in its five-day session next spring. 

Political activity will claim the attention of the elected members, 
too. Candidates for office will be almost as numerous in the student 
Congress as are lobbyists in Washington. Already, seven Senators 
have announced candidacy for the office of President of the Senate ; 
three others indicate that they probably will announce later ; and even 
three of the alternates state that, if seated in the Senate, they will 
seek election to the Senate’s highest office. 

The seven avowed candidates are Senator Elmer E. Bennett, Colo- 
rado State College of Education, no party affiliation ; Senator Davitt 
A. Felder, Rollins College, Independent ; Senator James D. Gilliland, 
Wake Forest College, Democrat ; Senator Paul Hawkins, Doane Col- 
lege, Republican; Senator Elwood Jones, Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege of Emporia, Democrat; Senator Harold Lindsell, Wheaton Col- 
lege, Independent ; and Senator Roland M. Swartz, Dakota Wesleyan, 
Independent. Aspirants for the office of President pro-tem are 
Senator Darrell Randall, Nebraska Wesleyan, Independent; Senator 
Tom Shields, University of Redlands, no party affiliation indicated ; 
and Senator Jessie Maud Turner of Mary Hardin Baylor College, 
Democrat. 


Without question, the mails will soon be loaded with campaign 
photographs, letters requesting support from other party members, 
campaign souvenirs, and possibly even campaign cigars—although it 
is to be hoped that the last possibility will be eliminated in the in- 
terests of a clean campaign. The only regret of the committee in 
charge of arrangements for the Congress is that Senator Shields has 
not announced for the office of President of the Senate—it would be 
interesting to see the old California-Florida feud renewed between 
him and Senator Felder. 

Up to the present time, of course, pre-session activity has been 
limited to members of the Senate. But by the middle of February, 
when the first list of members of the lower house is released by the 
committee, prospective Congressmen will probably be no less active 
than are members of the Senate in arranging slates for the various 
offices and in urging support for favored bills. While the number 
of Senators is limited to 39—three from each Pi Kappa Delta pro- 
vinece—every chapter in the organization is entitled to a seat in the 
House; and from the interest shown so far, it is probable that the 











































ELMER E. BENNETT, senior, 
Colorado State College of Education. 

Degree of special distinction in debate and oratory. First in 1937 
provincial extempore contest. 

Representative at legislative assembly, Denver, 1936. 

Independent. 


JAMES D. GILLILAND 
Wake Forest College 
Democrat. 


PAUL M. HAWKINS, senior, 
Doane College. 

Special distinction in oratory 
and debate. 

Seeond in provincial oratory, 
1937. 

Independent Republican. 


ELWOOD JONES, senior, 

Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia. 

Special distinction in oratory and debate. 

Mid-west Student Legislative Assembly, Topeka, 
1935, 1936, 1937. 

Oklahoma assembly, Oklahoma City, 1937. 

Independent. 


CANDIDATES 
NOT PICTURED 


DAVITT A. FELDER, senior, 
Rollins College. 

Debate, oratory, and extempore. 
First in provincial after dinner 
speaking, 1937. 

Independent. 


JOHN NEWPORT, senior 
William Jewell College. 
Special distinction in de 
bate and oratory. 
Mid-west Student Legisla- 
tive Assembly, Topeka, 
1937. 

HAROLD LINDSELL, senior, 
Wheaton College. 

Special distinction in oratory, de- 
bate, and extempore. 

Member Illinois Intercollegiate 
champion debate team, 1987. 
Independent. 





ROLAND M. SWARTZ 
Dakota Wesleyan University. 
Independent. 
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committee will have difficulty in finding places for the various 
chapter nominees. 

All in all, it promises to be a fine session. Pi Kappa Delta may 
well be proud of being the first organization to sponsor the Con- 
gressional idea on a national scale and members of the Congress, 
whether they hold seats in the Senate or in the House, will have the 
unique distinetion of sitting in the first really national student legis- 
lative body ever attempted. Recommended rules have been prepared 
following the actual Congressional procedure in practically every de- 
tail; printed copies will be sent to every Senator and Congressman 
within the next few days, to allow them to become familiar with the 
details of organization. A number of our national Senators and 
Congressmen have been invited to attend; Governors of several states 
will be present ; and efforts are being made to secure a message from 
the President of the United States. 

But most important of all, representative students from every part 
of the United States will be given an opportunity to express their 
views on the problems of the nation today—and an expression of the 
attitudes of 165 outstanding students, representing more than 100 dif- 
ferent colleges and universities in 40 different states, is something 
of national significance. 


gS a Ls 
NOTICE TO CHAPTERS 


The dead-line for entries of Representatives for the Na- 
tional Student Congress is February Ist. Entry blanks have 
been sent to coaches of all Pi Kappa Delta schools; if your 
chapter wishes to have a Representative in the Congress, 
please see to it that the blank is filled in with the names of 
your nominee for Representative, and of your nominees for 
alternates, and is sent, not later than February Ist, to the 
chairman of the committee—H. B. Summers, Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, Kansas. 

This is not the same thing as the final registration of de- 
baters, orators, and members of the Congress which is to be 
sent to National Secretary Finley March 25th, with entry 
fees enclosed. It is a preliminary entry of Senators and 
Congressmen only, made necessary to secure a list of pros- 
pective members of the Congress in time to fill vacancies 
which may arise, from the list of alternates nominated. 

If you wish to sit in the Congress, be sure that your entry 
is sent in before February 1st. 
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What to See In Kansas 


GEORGE R,. R,. PFLAUM 


KAPPA DELTA 


Anyone traveling into or out of the state of Kansas will be inter- 
ested in some of the points of historical interest located on or near 
the main highways. By following the road maps, it will be a simple 
matter to take in some of the places of interest. 

I would like to suggest that, some evening a week prior to leaving 
for the trip to Topeka, the members of the party meet together at a 
nice large dinner; and following the dinner, they take a map of Kan- 
sas, mark their route into and through the state, and then take the 
following material and mark on the map points that they will be 
interested in seeing on their trip. 

Taking the U. S. Highway 77 from the south—After leaving Ponea 
City, Oklahoma, one may see Lake Ponea eight miles north of Ponea 
City. The next point of interest is Arkansas City and on north, Win- 
field, which has the state home for the feeble-minded and Southwest- 
ern College. Still further north is ElDorado, a rich oil center. An 
interesting trip from there will be route No. 13 through the famous 
flint hill pastures. This is quite a seenie road and is well graveled. 
Highway 50S is met at Strong City and leads on into Emporia, 
where is located the Kansas State Teachers College, the home of 
William Allen White, and his famous Emporia Gazette, the College 
of Emporia, and the Pflaum Museum of Indian Artifacts. 

Coming in on 77 from the north through the cities of Maryville, 
Randolph, Highway 13 can be followed along the scenic Blue River 
Valley to Manhattan, and then No. 40 into Topeka. On 77 south of 
Junction City is the Quivira cabin and Logan grave. These are on 
the Quivirian village site where Coronado is believed to have con- 


ferred with Chief Tatarrax. 


Highway 83 from the southwest at Liberal, Kansas, is virtually in 
the heart of the dust bowl. Interesting sand hills and dunes are 
found along here. Further along is Garden City, in which is located 
Buffalo Park. Then comes Scott City with its state park containing 
the scenic old Jerusalem pyramids. In this area many fossils are still 
to be found. From there No. 40 can be taken on into Topeka. 

Highway 69 coming in from the southeast runs through the Pitcher- 
Chat mountains where are located the lead and zine mines. One of 
the first towns of interest in Kansas on this highway is Pittsburg, 
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the home of the Kansas State Teachers College of Pittsburg. The 
area surrounding is rich in coal mines. North from there is Fort 
Scott, where are located many pioneer buildings and the Plaza Na- 
tional Cemetery. North of there is Trading Post, an old pioneer 
and Indian trading place still in existence. Highways 54 and 75 
can be taken from Fort Seott to Topeka. At Fort Scott is also the 
block-house used during the Civil War to protect Fort Scott and also 
to house military supplies. North on 69 is Kansas City, Kansas, 
right across the river from Kansas City, Missouri, famous for its 
large stockyards. 


Highway 36 enters Kansas in the northwest part of the state. 
At the town of Norton is located the state tuberculosis sanatorium. 
Farther along is Smith Center, the geographical center of the United 
States. It is also on Highway 36 between St. Francis, Kansas, and 
Wray, Colorado, that the famous Arickaree battle grounds are located. 
Take Highway 36 from St. Francis west to where it crosses Beecher 
Island on Highway 53, about 20 miles west of St. Francis. Beecher 
Island is a few miles north on this road. 


Highway 24, coming in from Colorado, passes through Colby, 
where Marion Talley, the operatic star, owns and operates a large 
wheat ranch. Farther along is the city of Stockton, where one of 
the state parks is located; next is Cawker City, where the famous 
Waconda Springs are located. Then the city of Beloit, with the 
state girls’ reformatory; and Manhattan in the heart of the Blue 
River Valley, where Highway 24 joins Highway 40, leading into 
Topeka. On this highway | would eall attention to the town of St. 
Marys, where is located the St. Mary’s Academy, where can be seen 
the original paintings in the chapel and a hand-carved window 
brought over by the monks from Italian monasteries in Rome. A 
little farther on is Silver Lake, which was a former trading post and 
the last point on the western trail where supplies could be had, in 
the early pioneer days. 


Highway No. 40, coming in from the west, passes through the little 
town of Weskan, which is the highest point in Kansas, having an 
elevation of 4,135 feet. East of Weskan is the town of Hays, where 
is located the Fort Hays State College, and the famous Fort Hays 
State monument. Part of the fort, made famous in The Plainsman, 
is still standing. The little town of Russell, is Kansas’ newest oil 
town. Ellsworth is one of the early cow towns of Kansas, famous 
for its wild life and gun bati'es in the early cow trail days. Some of 
the original buildings and saloons are still standing (but not operat- 
ing). It is along here that you can also see the Dakota red sandstone 
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hills and various caves and canyons. The next town is Abilene with 
its famous look-out building, an old safety tower in pioneer days. 
Abilene is also famous for its early cowboy raids and Bill Hickok 
episodes. At Junction City is Fort Riley, military reservation, the 
largest military reservation of its kind in the world. A short distance 
north of Fort Riley is the old Pawnee capital erected in 1855. Next 
is Manhattan, where No. 40 is taken on into Topeka. 


Highway No. 40 from the east out of Kansas City. An interesting 
little town is Tonganoxie, where is located one of the state lakes. The 
next town is Lecompton, where the first eapital of Kansas was located. 
I might mention that on Highway No. 40 from the west is the small 
town of Wamego. Two miles south of this town one may see the old 
Beecher Bible and Rifle church and an old trading post. 


On Highway 50 from the west into Kansas, one of the first towns 
of great interest is Dodge City, where is located old Fort Dodge. A 
cowboy monument has been erected in Dodge City and stands on the 
famous Boot Hill. It was in this hill that unfortunate rustlers were 
planted still wearing their boots. The next city of interest is St. 
John where one of the military schools is located. Next is the city 
of Hutchinson, famous for its large salt mines, salt basins, and 
marshes ; also the state boys’ reform school. Next is Newton, Kansas, 
the home of Bethel College. 


Highway 50N from the west strikes the town of Great Bend. 
Eleven miles north of Great Bend are the famous Cheyenne bottoms, 
salt marshes. In the courthouse at the little town of Chase may be 
seen some of the Quivirian relics. Next is the town of MePherson, a 
famous oil center and the home of McPherson College. Then comes 
Council Grove, one of the most historic spots of Kansas relative to 
the early pioneer days. Here may be seen the postoffice oak, the 
Madonna of the Trail, the famous Indian Council Oak, remnants of 
the old Santa Fe Trail, and the old Kaw Indian mission. On a high 
hill southwest of Council Grove may be seen the Pidalla monument. 
Tradition says that it marks the place of the martyrdom of Father 
Pidalla, who stayed in this territory to convert the Indians after 
Coronado and his expedition returned south. In Council Grove is 
also located the Last Chance Store. In 1857 this was the last store 
on the route from Council Grove to Santa Fe. 

Points of interest along route 59 from St. Joseph toward Topeka 
are the Missouri River bluffs; Atchison, the home of St. Benedict’s 
College; and the underground rock quarries. 

I would like to call attention to Highway 81, coming in from the 
north, going through Belleville and Minneapolis, Kansas. A few miles 
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out of the city of Minneapolis is located the famous Rock City, soon to 
be made a national park. These rocks that make the famous Rock 
City are Dakota sandstone concretions and are a sight that is well 
worth seeing. Salina, another famous cattle town, is also on this 
highway. From there, No. 40 leads into Topeka. 


On Highway 81 from the south, Wichita is undoubtedly the out- 
standing point of 
interest with its 
famous airports 
and oil fields. 

On Highway 54 
coming from the 
southwest toward 
Topeka are the 
towns of Liberal, 
already mention- 
ed; Meade, where 
is located one of 
the state parks; 
Pratt, home of the 
state fish hatchery 
and museum. Both 
of these points are 
well worth visit- 
ing. Twenty miles 

south of Pratt are 
These gardens were named for Mr. E. F. A. Reinisch, 


who created a beautiful park system for Topeka. About the Red Beds of 
nine acres of ground is devoted to the Rose and Rock Permian. a natural 


Gardens. 
bridge. and Hell’s 
Half Acre. 

On Highway 73 at Atchison, coming in from the northeast, is also 
located the Lewis and Clarke monument. On July 4, 1804, the Lewis 
and Clarke expedition landed near the present site of Atchison. At 
Leavenworth is located the federal penitentiary, with the nearby 
state penitentiary at Lansing. The John Brown Park is located at 
Osawatomie, on Highway 55. The state insane asylum is also located 
at Osawatomie. Lawrence, Kansas, on Highway 50, is the home of 
Kansas University ; and here is also located the monument commem- 
orating the Quantro raid. 


REINISCH ROSE AND ROCK GARDEN, GAGE PARK 
Topeka, Kansas 


These are a few of the outstanding spots of historical interest in 
the state of Kansas, which we hope will make your trip to Topeka 
more interesting. 
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Fourth Annual Student Legislative 
Assembly 


G. 8. FULBRIGHT 
~o- 


Members of Pi Kappa Delta who are planning to attend the Na- 
tional Convention next April as delegates to the Student Congress 
will doubtless be interested in some kind of a report on the recent 
Legislative Assembly which met in Topeka, Kansas, December 9-11. 
Students came from thirty colleges and universities of eight states. 
Some forty or fifty of these students expect to be candidates for the 
lower house in the Student Congress; six others have been designated 
as senators from their provinces. 

The following officers were elected at the opening meeting of the 
Assembly: John Wilcoxon of Fort Hays State College, speaker ; 
Earl Fuss of Oklahoma A. & M., speaker protempore; Lloyd Huitt 
of Washburn, chief clerk; Bob Allen of Washburn, sergeant-at-arms ; 
Otho Wood of Wichita University, head door-keeper; the Rev. Alvin 
J. Lee of Topeka, chaplain. 

The actual business of the Assembly is conducted by the students. 
After the House was called to order on the first day, Thursday, De- 
cember 9, and the members were certified by the Secretary of the 
State of Kansas, the Honorable Frank J. Ryan, followed by the ad- 
ministering of the oath of office to the members by Chief Justice 
John S. Dawson of the Kansas Supreme Court, the students took over 
the business of running the Assembly, and they did a good job. Be- 
fore adjourning on the following Saturday, fourteen resolutions re- 
lating to national policies of government had been passed following 
a spirited discussion on most of them. More than twice this number 
had been killed in committee or on the floor. The speech making is 
done by the students. Only one speech was made by an out-sider. 
at this Assembly and that was a short, pointed address by Governor 
Walter A. Huxman of Kansas in response to an invitation extended 
him by the representatives in session. Though the debate coaches 
are present on the floor of the House, closely watching the proceed- 
ings, they seldom needed to interfere. There is little or no occasion 
for ‘‘laying down the law’’ or dictating a course of action to these 
students. A great deal of freedom is allowed—subject to the rules 
of the House—in what the students may or may not do relative to 
the business of the Assembly. 
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Debate coaches 
and students who 
have attended ev- 
ery Assembly to 
date, say that there 
is on the part of 
the students an in- 
creasing interest in 
the business of 
government and in 
national social and 
economic prob - 
lems. Also student 


representatives are 

The Student Legislative Assembly in session. Gov showing better or- 
ernor Walter A. Huxman of Kansas, who has just ad- * a 
or y 

dressed the House, sits facing the audience to the extreme dante abilit J 
left just below the (upper) Speaker's stand. from year to year, 


more knowledge of 


legislative proced- 
ure, more familiar- 


ity with parlia- 
mentary practice. 

The debating on 
the floor was—as 
it has been in oth- 


er years—of a sur- 
prisingly high or- 
der. Much of it 
was forceful and 
spontaneous. Here 
the student is 


thrust into a real 
Senator Arthur Capper of Kansas clears up a diffi 


a ° =i . 
ituation with a cult parliamentary question for two students—Ruth Ram- 
very alert group skill and Arthur White. 


before and around 

him. He is defi- 

nitely concerned about the measure he is sponsoring or opposing. He 
is doing his best to gain his point. In many cases, he sees immediate 
evidences of the effectiveness or non-effectiveness of his speaking. 
He learns to correct many of his own mistakes. If he lacks con- 
fidence in the beginning, the chances are that he will develop a fair 
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amount before the end of the Assembly. If he is overly-confident, 
there is a strong possibility that some one will ‘‘tackle him for a 
loss.’’ He learns to respect the other fellow. 

There is, to be sure, some speaking that is poor; but at least the 
speaker is trying and learning. The young representative attending 
his first session may sit back for a time and let his more experienced 
fellow-legislator do most of the talking, but before long his eager- 
ness to get into the thick of the fray, causes him to forget his timid- 
ity. Furthermore, there is a rule of the House intended to help 
those who are not so aggressive or so vocal as others. This is the 
rule limiting the time that any representative may speak on any 
measure. If the experienced speaker is alert, his chance will come. 
Whether good or bad, there is a great deal of speaking and most of 
it is in good faith and is purposeful. 

Politics has its place in the Assembly. Party organization is im- 
portant. Each representative definitely declares his party affilia- 
tion. Party caucuses are held. Political scraps are plentiful. There 
is lobbying, political wire-pulling, the question of party regularity. 
All of this is stimulating and educational. It is what goes on in 
‘*sure-enough’’ legislatures and elsewhere. Of course there is the 
danger of too much party spirit. Politics is an absorbing game; 
it stirs us deeply. The youthful politician is warm-blooded. Right 
here the lesson to be learned is—don’t over-play the game. It is 
not an end within itself. Issues may be worth while irrespective of 
political origin. 

Do the students have enough to keep them busy? Well, after sev- 
eral caucuses on Wednesday night, the Assembly was called to order 
at 10:00 a. m. Thursday morning, recessed at noon after organiza- 
tion had been completed, committee assignments made, and measures 
introduced. Two hours later, committee hearings began and lasted 
between three and four hours. At 7:00 p. m. an Assembly banquet 
was held at the hotel. Friday morning the Assembly was called to 
order at 8:30, recessed at noon, reassembled at 1:30 p. m. for two and 
one-half hours, then went back into committee hearings at 4:30 p. m. 
Friday night was left open. Some relaxed by going to a show, others 
held caucuses. One group met for a discussion of the P. K. D. ques- 
tion. The Assembly went back into session at 8:30 Saturday morn- 
ing to clear up remaining business. Adjournment at noon. 

It was a tired crowd that pulled out of Topeka Saturday after- 
noon, but an enthusiastic one. ‘‘See you in Topeka next April,’’ 
called one group in chorus. Across the lobby came the response, ‘‘I’ll 
say you will. Everybody’s coming. Twenty-fifth anniversary, you 
know.’’ 
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McKENDREE DEBATES BRITISH ISLES 


Tiny MeKendree College, one of the oldest institutions of higher 
learning in the midwest, wrote a new page in its colorful history when 
two of its representatives met the touring Anglo-Secottish forensic 
men in the first international debate ever staged at the Lebanon, 
Illinois, school. Clayon Campbell and 
John Oppitz of Illinois Theta upheld 
the negative side of the question, Re- 
solved: that war is the midwife of prog- 
ress, against David Sealand-Jones of the 
University of Wales and Harold Munro 
of Glasgow University on the evening of 
December 3. 

The affair was probably the most pop- 

ular debate ever held at McKendree. 
Neither team allowed logical argument 
to interfere with its fun. A large crowd 
enjoyed the foreigners’ anecdotes and 
gentle sarcasm. 

One of the more valuable results of 


JOHN OPPITZ 
McKendree College 


the contest was its presentation of an 

opportunity for American students to 

inelude a pair of brilliant Britishers in 

their ‘‘bull sessions.”’ Had the Eng- 

lish invasion been simply a tour in the 

interest of international good fellowship 

and understanding it would have been 

a magnificent success. The foreigners 

characterized the American student as 

a ‘‘political ignoramus,’’ but Yankee 

and Englishman talked together and 

seemed to enjoy each other’s company. 

The invaders met twenty-three college 

5 eee debate teams on their five weeks’ tour 
through Minnesota, Iowa, Illinois, Mis- 

souri, Kansas, Kentucky, Arkansas, Tennessee, Louisiana, Alabama, 


Continued on page 46 
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Good Manners In Debate 


MARY A. HILL, Debate Coach, Arizona Alpha 


Those of us who are genuinely interested in debate are yet some 
times forced to recognize certain evils bred by it. One of these evils 
is bad manners. Perhaps this evil arises because in contest debating 
bad manners and a certain shrewdness may combine to deceive the 
unwary judge. Both are used, consciously or unconsciously, as a 
means to victory. 

Certain attitudes are obviously at variance with the thoughtful 
consideration dignified debating implies. But it is not amiss to call 
attention to these obvious breaches of etiquette. 

Why do we come to the platform chewing gum? We certainly 
wouldn’t think of going to a reception with jaws moving up and down 
like pistons. Is debate so wearing that we must slouch in our chairs 
and lean on the tables? Must we look off into space with a vacant 
expression when a colleague is speaking and fail to come to attention 
even when an opponent rises? A covert yawn may be as rude as 
an open one. Why should colleagues laugh and talk even quietly 
while the other side is presenting its case? Naturally the audience 
may become more interested in the debaters’ antics than in the ques- 
tion. 

Even worse than such childish behavior are thrusts debaters often 
permit their tongues to make: 

‘*Now that the rafters have ceased to ring with the last speaker’s 
burst of oratory—”’ 

‘*‘My worthy opponent’s figures must have been computed in the 
time of Adam and Eve, for here I have—’’ 

**T hope, ladies and gentlemen, that you realize our opponents do 
not understand the question, and therefore, do not know what they 
are talking about—”’ 

‘*All my opponent, Mr. Brown, forgot to do was to say ‘Amen,’ 
and to pass around the collection plate—”’ 

All these bits of supposed repartee were used on the platform in 
the hearing of the writers and by debaters of experience. Some of 
them fell from the lips even of teams victorious in national contests. 
If victory depends on skill in such usage, why should any college, 
especially a small college, strain every nerve of both brain and purse 
to enter contests? Perhaps better analysis, better thinking, more 
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convincing and more courteous speech would result from debatirg 
within the walls of Alma Mater. 

A still more serious failure in both etiquette and thought occurs 
from the not infrequent misconstruction of what the opponent has 
said whether by way of evidence or of reasoning. It is difficult, of 
course, in the heat of rapid speaking and its necessary counterpart, 
rapid hearing, to get exactly the words used by the opponent. But 
intentionally to garble those words, to refuse an opponent the benefit 
of one’s own doubt, is certainly to take an unfair advantage. And 
alas! too often the judge mistakes smoke and fury for the clear flame 
of understanding. 

If debate is the pursuit of truth and if the pursuit of truth is by 
the path of knowledge and logic, then surely there is in the discus- 
sion of any resolution no room for a display of wit »rising from per- 
sonalities and intentional misconstruction. We pay all honor to the 
value of debate as a stimulus to thoughtful interest in questions of 
the time and as a means of training young men and women to take 
the responsibility of effective citizenship, and because of this poten- 
tial value we deplore, especially, on the debate platform, bad manners. 


McKENDREE DEBATES BRITISH ISLES 


Continued from page 44 





and Mississippi. Eight Pi Kappa Delta schools—Minnesota Beta at 
St. Olaf, Minnesota Epsilon at St. Thomas, Minnesota Gamma at 
Gustavus Adolphus, Illinois Nu at Macomb Normal, Illinois Eta at 
State Normal University, Illinois Theta at McKendree, Missouri Al- 
pha at Westminster and Missouri Delta at William Jewell—were on 
the schedule. 

The English gentlemen believe that the merciless logic and factual 
proof required in American tournament debating entirely submerge 
the personalities of the speakers. They opined, however, that the 
average collegiate forensic man has become less serious and more hum- 
orous since the first foreign team invaded the United States. 

Probably each participant in the international debates has affected 
the other. While the Americans have become less matter of fact 
about the whole affair, the British have become more serious in their 
speaking. Once in a while the Englishman forgets that he is a buf- 
foon and really says something. 


PI KAPPA DELTA 


SUGGESTS A CHANGE OF DEBATE TOPIC 


Washington, D. C., October 26, 1937. 
Mr. Alfred Westfall, 
c/o College, 
Fort Collins, Colorado. 


Dear Sir: 


The American Federation of Labor has received requests from 
nearly 100 students for material in debates on the following question: 
‘*Resolved, That the National Labor Relations Board should be em- 
powered to enforce arbitration of all industrial disputes.’’ 

I regret very much that the Pi Kappa Delta Forensic Fraternity 
has suggested this subject for debate because, according to the Su- 
preme Court, Congress cannot enact compulsory arbitration. Neither 
can the states do so. This is set forth in the enclosed document on 
compulsory arbitration which contains decisions of the Supreme Court 
declaring compulsory arbitration unconstitutional. 

Neither Labor nor the employers of labor are in favor of compul- 
sory arbitration. The Ameican Federation of Labor believes in collee- 
tive bargaining. If employers and employees are compelled to arbi- 
trate, neither side is satisfied but are forced to work under conditions 
to which they object. 

Enclosed is copy of a pamphlet entitled ‘‘Collective Bargaining.’’ 
If engaged in and the contending parties reach an agreement it will 
be faithfully lived up to and remove dissension. The National Labor 
Relations Board has not up to this time complied with the law and 
if it were possible to give it further power, it would result in the en- 
tire destruction of the Act. 

Under separate cover I am sending you copy of the Executive 
Council’s Report to the American Federation of Labor convention, 
which met in Denver beginning October 4. On page 60 you will find 
the report which shows that the National Labor Relations Board has 
refused repeatedly to carry out the intent of the law. 

A proper subject for debate would be: ‘‘ Resolved, That the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board has violated the provisions of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act and thereby grievously defeated Labor’s 
efforts to organize and bargain collectively.”’ 

Very truly yours, 
Wo. GREEN, President, 
American Federation of Labor. 





DISTINGUISHED MEMBERS OF KANSAS|ZE 


GEORGE R. R. PFLAUM 


EDWARD H. REES 


Edward H. Rees, Congressman. 
Alumnus and charter member. 
1917. 

George R. R. Pflaum. Professor of 
Speech. Former national president. 
With Kansas Zeta since 1924. 

Walter A. Huxman. Governor -of 
Kansas. Lawyer. Initiated in 1937. 


Charles Moreau Harger. President 
State Board of Regents. Author, 
editor, lecturer. Initiated in 1934. 


Wilbert Davidson Ross. Educator 
and author. Registrar. Initiated 


in 1934. WALTER A. HUXMAN 


CHARLES M. HARGER WILBERT D. ROSS 





iSi ZETA, STATE TEACHERS OF EMPORIA 


THOMAS W. BUTCHER 


HARRY W. WOODRING 


Thomas Walter Butcher, President 
Kansas State Teachers College. 
Initiated in 1930. 

Harry Hines Woodring, Secretary of 
War. Initiated in 1932. 

William Allen White. Novelist and 
newspaper editor. Republican lead- 
er. Joined Pi Kappa Delta in 1930. 

Alfred Mossman Landon, Republican 
leader and Presidential Candidate. 
Joined Kansas Zeta in 1935. 

Walter Tipton Markham. State Sup- 
erintendent of Publie Instruction. 

WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE Initiated in 1936. 


ALFRED M,. LANDON WALTER T. MARKHAM 
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Hotel Arrangements at Topeka 


A Letter From 
the 

Convention 
Chairman 


This communica- 
tion concerns a 
matter in which all 
you Topeka-bound 
people will be in- 
terested—the hotel 
arrangements. 

May I suggest 
that you read the 
whole communica- 
tion carefully. 

The first impor- 
tant item is the ho- 
tel rates. 


Hotel Kansan chef will take care of P. K. D. epicures. 


Hotel Jayhawk. 
Rooms with bath. 
RID aicsichassiciceatcsassons .....-$2.25 per person 
Double .... : «ae ee 
Twin beds . tae ” 
3 or 4 in room i —_— 
6 in room .. . 1b 


Rooms without bath. 
Single ...... .. 1.75 per person 
Double plea teeeeeee 2040 PEP rOOM 
4 in room 1.00 per person 


Hotel Kansan. 
Rooms with bath. 
Single . 2.00 per person 
IE issescscosees wie = 
3 in room ; da 
4 in room 1.00 


Continued on page 538 
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Notes From the Secretary’s Desk 


—o- 
THE EXTEMPORE SPEAKING TOPICS 


Kor men: Democraey—or what? 
For women: Careers for 20th Century Women. 


This year the extempore topics were selected by the National Coun- 
cil, the Governors of the Provinces, and the Chairmen of the Extem- 
pore Speaking Contest Committees. Fourteen different topies for 
men and the same number for women were suggested by the group. 
These were listed and sent back for a vote. Each member of the com- 
mittee was asked to select a first, second, and third topic for men and 
the same for women. Counting three points for a first, two for a 
second, and one for a third choice the vote came out as follows: 


For Men First 
Points places 
First: Democracy—or what? ..................... ulanditeiomget ae 
Second: Our Neutrality Policy , 20 
Third: Our Present Political Revolution .... 16 
Fourth: The Outlook for the Present Generation 
of College Students .. 15 
For Women 
First: Careers for 20th Century Women ..........0......... 28 
Second: The Consumer in Modern Business ...... : 
Third: Edueation for Marriage — 
Fourth: The Trend of American Civilization 
in the 20th Century ........... siiaiea aoe 
The other topies proposed received a few scattering votes. 


The lowest key number issued recently was No. 228. This was a 
replacement key for Vera Buck, now Dr. Buck, a member of Colorado 
Beta Chapter. She is now head of the Modern Language work at 
Albion, Michigan. 


The Georgetown, Kentucky, Pi Kappa Delta members believe in 
‘*making hay while the sun shines,’’ only they ‘‘sold hot-dogs while 
the football game raged,’’ their objective being the raising of funds 
for the trip to Topeka. 
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The National Secretary’s pet peeve: ‘‘If local chapters would 
only answer correspondence promptly!’’ This fall when he sent the 
eall for the active membership lists which he collects every year in 
order to check records in the national headquarters against those in 
the local chapters, he got two-thirds of the answers back. Then he 
had to send a seeond eall to the other third. This eall brought in 
only a few more replies. 


Robert Sheran, Special Distinction member of Minnesota Epsilon 
at College of St. Thomas, and a member of the national championship 
men’s debate team in 1936, is now coach of debate at The College of 
St. Catherine, St. Paul. He is interested in getting a chapter of Pi 
Kappa Delta established at St. Catherine. 


One of the most interesting key orders that we have ever placed 
came in recently. It was a Christmas present for A. D. Sutherland, 
of Ripon College, whose membership number is 151, taken out in 
1913. The key was ordered by Mr. Sutherland’s son Albert. They 
live in Fon du Lae, Wisconsin. 


We still have **shingles’’ made for any members who desire them. 
Recently we sent six of them to members of the Mississippi Beta 


chapter. Any member who wants one should order directly from See- 
retary Finley. They come at fifty cents a shingle. 


A recent letter from our publishers, Noble & Noble, New York City, 
states that Volume I! of Winning Debates, Orations, and Speeches 
is now out of print. They still have a supply of all the other vol- 
umes from I to VI. Every ‘‘prospective winner’’ for the 1938 con- 
tests should own at least one of these volumes so that he may see what 
sort of speeches won in the past. 


Richard C, Reager of Hastings, Nebraska Delta. Here is what one 
of our ‘‘old-grads,’’ is doing in Rutgers University, a Tau Kappa 
Alpha college: ‘‘Since leaving Hastings in 1924, I have been on the 
staff at Rutgers—heading the speech department and being director 
of debate. We use a pure extempore system here—and have aroused 
interest in the activity to such an extent that we average better than 
one hundred students each year at the eall for candidates and have 
for the past seven years used at least 50 men in actual intercollegiate 
competition. The past year we participated in 97 intercollegiate 
debates and gave opportunity to 67 undergraduates to represent their 
school in forensie work. For the past nine years the Seniors in their 
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annual senior poll have voted debating the most worthwhile activity 
on the campus. In 1936-’37 our teams travelled over 4000 miles and 
in 1937-38 I plan a tour through the mid-west—taking with me six- 
teen seniors—all of whom are honor men—letter winners in varsity 
sport—campus leaders in one field or another. This trip will be tied 
up with the alumni program—meeting with various alumni groups in 
key cities throughout the two weeks we shall be away.”’ 


Arthur V. Huffman, a member of Illinois Theta, McKendree, writes 
to subseribe for The Forensic. He says he misses the old magazine. 


uabriel 8. Hauge, formerly coach of debate at Concordia College, 
is now at Harvard at work on his doctor’s degree. 


HOTEL ARRANGEMENTS AT TOPEKA 


Continued from page 30) 


Rooms without bath. 
Single 
Double ee) 


3 or 4 in room 45 
There is running water in all rooms. 


Second: You should make your reservations as soon as you know 
what accommodations you will want. Note: Send your reservations 
to the hotel, not to me. Because this will probably be our largest 
convention, we may have some difficulty housing everyone in the 
accommodations requested. Consequently, first registered, first 
served. 

Third: In making your reservations, make it perfectly plain how 
you want your group divided. Specify how many rooms you want, 
and how you expect to divide your group. This may not seem im- 
portant to you, but it is to us in making the most efficient use of 
the hotels’ facilities. 

Fourth: If after making reservations you find a change necessary, 
notify the hotel immediately. Otherwise, last minute changes may 
be difficult to make in the housing arrangements, after you arrive. 

See you in Topeka. Good luck. 

Forrest H. Rose. 
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‘*He Gets the Customers,’’ an article in the last FORENSIC was re- 
published in the Rostrum, the magazine of the National Forensic 
League. 

oe 

‘‘At any point where the spoken words do not agree with the 
genuine convictions there is danger to the integration of personality.’’ 
Professor W. H. Kilpatrick. 


i. 


‘*T could tell she was a lady as soon as she spoke. Her voice, her 
language, her manner, her graciousness—she didn’t have to tell us 
about herself. There was the evidence.”’ 


o 


‘*T enjoyed The Forensic from ‘‘kiver to kiver,’’ as is my wont 
when each issue drops into my office.’’—Roy C. Brown, Virginia In- 
termont College. Former national president of Phi Rho Pi. 


-o 


The friend who speaks to you in a pleasant and sincere voice is 
like the man commended in the Bible for giving a cup of cold water. 
It is a small service, but it is much appreciated by the recipient. 


~~ 


Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounce it to you, trippingly 
on the tongue; but if you mouth it, as many of your players do, I 
had as lief the town-crier spoke my lines. Nor do not saw the air 
too much with your hands, thus, but use all gently; for in the very 
torrent, tempest, and, as I may say, whirlwind of your passion, you 
must acquire and beget a temperance that may give it smoothness. 
O, it offends me to the soul to hear a robustious periwig-pated fellow 
tear a passion to tatters, to very rags, to split the ears of the ground- 
lings, who for the most part are capable of nothing but inexplicable 
dumb-shows and noise. I would have such a fellow whipped for o’er- 
doing Termagant. It out-herods Herod. Pray you, avoid it.— 
Hamlet. 
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The Gavel of Delta Sigma Rho tor November, 1937, carried as an 
editorial a report of the Mid-West Debate coaches’ conference at 
Evanston, Illinois. This report proposed that all forensic organiza- 
tions unite under the chairmanship of some one selected by the Na- 
tional Association of Teachers of Speech to select a question for 
nation wide use. It suggests that the question be selected in the 
spring to give the institutions more time to prepare and to make pos- 
sible the production of a better handbook. The report suggests that 
the Pi Kappa Delta question has become of such influence that all 
institutions find their programs affected by it. 

Pi Kappa Delta could tell other organizations much from what 
it has learned in its eighteen years of selected official debate ques- 
tions. At its third biennial national convention held at Morningside 
College, Sioux City, Iowa, April, 1920, the society adopted a plan 
of selecting the most popular question as the national question to 
facilitate the scheduling of debates. Some questions were named in 
1920. In 1921 as its official question the society selected: Resolved 
that the principle of the closed shop is justifiable. It has been in the 
official question business ever since. Forensic associations the nation 
over use the Pi Kappa Delta question, await its announcement eager- 
ly, and commend the type of proposition selected and the service the 
society does in making it possible for many colleges to unite in dis- 
cussing one subject. 

Selecting an official question, however, is not all beer and skittles. 
It means a lot of work and requires a lot of machinery. Under our 
system every chapter is invited to suggest questions. A com- 
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mittee then selects the most popular questions, words them carefully, 
and as soon as possible after the opening of school in the fall, sends a 
list to each chapter for a final vote. Many individuals and organiza- 
tions with axes to grind, handbooks to sell, and advantages to gain, 
try to influence the selection of the question. 

At one time the question was selected in the spring. This had a 
tendency to extend the debate season over too long a period and en- 
couraged making debating a year round activity. The chapters them- 
selves voted to delay the selection of the question until fall. Apropos 
of the time for selecting the question, the delegate assembly of Kan- 
sas Edueational Association recently considered some resolutions 
which would not allow debating to begin before November 15 nor to 
continue after January 17. While this has to do with high school 
debating, the criticisms which inspire it are also leveled against col- 
lege forensics. Over-emphasis will not help debating. Educational 
rather than commercial considerations should dictate its program. 

There is much legitimate criticism of the forensic program centered 
too much around one question. It is hard to get audiences to attend 
repeated discussions of the same question. Some institutions have 
given up the attempt to interest audiences. They train a few contest 
debaters and send them to one tournament after another in a quest 
for cups. These people learn how to win decisions, but they do not 
learn to address people and influence them. The educational advan- 
tages of such a program may be seriously questioned. 

Today a number of forensic associations select their own official 
question. The Mid-West conference usually names its question in ad- 
vance of Pi Kappa Delta. The Ohio conference is debating the 
closed shop. Instead of attempting to force all associations to unite 
on one question, it would be better to try to keep several in the field. 
If the high schools have one question, Pi Kappa Delta another, state 
and regional associations still others, we shall have more of a variety, 
have more ways of interesting audiences. If the other forensic soci- 
eties would select official questions, with the National Association of 
Teachers of Speech also naming one, we should have some powerful 
influences working for diversification. 

The official question is Pi Kappa Delta’s baby. As the society has 
reared the child from infancy to its present maturity, it naturally 
has some parental pride in its lusty offspring. It has learned a lot 
in its years of responsibility. There have been heartaches as well as 
pleasures. Those who have not had the experience of rearing a baby 
of their own, would do well to try it. They will miss a lot if they 
try to take a short cut and adopt a full grown child, especially when 
that child has a home of its own. 
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MEMBER OF PI KAPPA DELTA DIRECTS BUREAU 
OF AIR COMMERCE 


Magazines and newspapers have recently featured stories about 
Dr. Fred D. Fagg, Jr., director of the Bureau of Air Commerce. His 
picture appeared in the American and there was a long story about 
him in Time. 

Dr. Fagg graduated from Redlands, California Alpha, in 1920. 
Ile was active in debating and represented Redlands at the third 
national convention at Morningside, lowa Delta, in 1920. Dr. Fagg 
has taught at Harvard, Southern California, and Konigsberg, Ger- 
many. In 1929 he founded and headed the Institute of Air Law 
while teaching at Northwestern. The government borrowed him to 
straighten out the Bureau of Air Commerce in Washington. Then 
President Walter Dill Seott of Northwestern got him back by offer- 
ing him the deanship of the school of commerce, the second largest 
in the nation, with 7,650 students. 

‘*Naturally, I enjoyed most thoroughly my association with the 
Pi Kappa Delta group, and since my college days have had the plea- 
sure of meeting many other members of the fraternity,’’ stated Dr. 
Fagg in a letter to the Forensic. ‘‘I know of no other organization 
that atempts a finer piece of constructive work in the development 
of an individual during his collegiate days, and my only regret is 
that more of the college students do not avail themselves of the splen- 
did training which is afforded through the various contests sponsored 
by the organization. I shall always personally be grateful to Prof. 
E. R. Nichols for his inspiration and training to those of us who 
were fortunate enough to be associated with him.”’ 


Hastings College debaters are conducting a series of debates on the 
high school question which concerns the unicameral legislature, with 
Denver University, Creighton University at Omaha, Kansas State 
Agricultural College, and Yankton College. Some of the debates are 
the dialogue speaking type ; some are cross examination heckling type ; 
and some are the conventional type. The speakers were trained by 
Dr. Leroy T. Laase, head of the speech department, and Edward 
Betz, assistant debate coach. Eight first-year college debaters, all of 
whom are members of the argumentation class, will participate, ap- 
pearing before fifteen different high school audiences. 


THE FORENSIC OF 
THE WINFIELD TOURNAMENT 


The twelfth annual Inter-State Debate Tournament was held in 
Winfield, Kansas under the auspices of Southwestern College on Fri- 
day and Saturday, November 26-27. As usual it was under the di- 
rection of Dr. J. Thompson Baker, who originated the invitation 
tournament idea and who annually conducts this, the largest inter- 
state tournament in the United States. 


Last year the tournament was too large and unwieldy, so this year 
efforts were made to decrease its size by limiting the number of 
teams which each school might send, as well as limiting the enrollment 
of extemporaneous oratory. This was accomplished by inviting only 
those colleges which participated last year. In fact only one new 
college, which asked for an invitation, participated. 

Thirty orators participated in extemporaneous oratory. One hun- 
dred forty debate teams, from forty-five colleges in eight states par- 
ticipated. There was a total of 446 debates. 


Plans were somewhat changed this year. The first four rounds 
were non-decision, while the last four were judged. Thus each col- 
lege had an equal number of debates. 

No prizes were given, except that certificates of award and ranking 
were given to all teams winning all, or all but one debate. The teams 
winning all debates were ranked ‘‘Superior,’’ while those winning 
all but one were ranked ‘‘Good.’’ Of senior college teams, eight 
men teams and four women teams went through undefeated, while 
five junior teams also had a clear record. No ‘‘championship’’ 
teams were selected. 

It was definitely decided to lessen the number of non-decision 


rounds of debates next year, and automatically increase the number 
of decision debates. 


Extemporaneous oratory also will be continued. 


In order to keep the tournament so it may be handled efficiently, 
it has been decided to announce and strictly adhere to this plan for 
next year. The first forty-five colleges enrolling will be entered; 
then the enrollment will be closed and no more accepted. This made 
something over 400 visiting debate folks at the tournament this year ; 
and that is just about as large as can be efficiently handled in such 
a tournament. 


The fact that the same colleges return year after year, and that 
of the forty-five colleges here this year, forty-four of them were here 
last year, speaks best for the value placed on this tournament. 
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PRESIDENT TOUSSAINT RECEIVES DEGREE 
AND MOVES TO COLORADO 


Our national president should now be addressed as Doctor 
S. R. Toussaint, Colorado State College of Education, Greeley. 
He received his Ph.D. degree in speech from the University of 
Wisconsin in December. The title of his thesis was ‘‘A Study 
of Annoying Characteristics and Practices of Publie Speakers.’’ 
He has moved to Colorado and at the beginning of the winter 
quarter became a member of the faculty of the State College of 
Education. This is the institution with which our national sec- 
retary, George Finley, has been so long associated. With the 
president and the secretary on the same campus, the transaction 
of the business of the organization should be greatly simplified. 
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Dr. Monroe C. Lippmann, former speech instructor in Southwest 
Texas State Teachers College, has gone to Tulane University to as- 
sume the headship of the speech department there. Coming to San 
Marcos as the Speech-Dramaties Director is Hugh F. Seabury, who 
holds a M.A. from Iowa University, and has completed all academic 
work for a PhD. in Speech at Columbia University. Mr. Seabury 
will have charge of debate work, and his assistant, principally in the 
field of dramaties, will be Dallas Williams, M.A., from Louisiana 
State University. 


The national demonstration radio debate on the high school question 
of unicameral legislation was given during the fall. The affirmative 
speakers were Miss Peggy Dunn, former Virginia Intermont College 
debater, now a student at Northwestern; and Professor Bower Aly 
of the University of Missouri. The negative was presented by the 
presidents of Delta Sigma Rho and Pi Kappa Delta, Dr. H. L. Ew- 
bank, University of Wisconsin, and Dr. S. R. Toussaint, Colorado 
State College of Education. 


Edmund Mottershead of Macalester, Minnesota Alpha, who last 
year won the state Peace oratorical contest, was awarded second place 
in the national finals. The orations were not delivered in the finals, 
but were judged solely on content.—The Mac Weekly. 
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MISSOURI THETA CHAPTER HOST TO TOURNAMENT 


A highly successful pre-season speech tournament in Kirksville, 
Missouri was brought to a close Saturday noon, December 4, with 
a delightful luncheon at which 200 contestants and coaches took part. 

Theta chapter of Pi Kappa Delta, Northeast Missouri State Teach- 
ers College, Kirksville, Missouri was host to 23 visiting schools from 
4 mid-western states. Contests were held in men’s debate, women’s 
debate, junior college debate, poetry reading, and after-dinner 
speaking. 

Debaters were ranked according to the percentage of wins and 
losses. In the division of men’s debate, Augustana College, Rock 
Island, Illinois, and Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, tied 
for first place with 1000 points each. In the women’s division, 
Augustana College was first with 1000 points, and in the Junior 
College division, Wheaton College, Wheaton, Illinois, tied for first 
place with Missouri Valley College, Marshall, Mo. Each team had 
800 points. 

In the After-dinner Speaking contest which was held in conjunce- 
tion with the luncheon, Hudnall Harvey of Missouri Valley College, 
and Roger McShane of Wheaton College tied for high honors. 

The outstanding feature of the contest was the presentation of 
the Ted Malone cup for the best reader of poetry. Fourteen stu- 
dents competed in a preliminary contest, reading any chosen selec- 
tion. These readers were ranked and the 3 ranking highest were 
competitors for the cup. They were Catherine Kennedy, Wm. Woods 
College, Fulton, Missouri; Janet Leslie, Kirksville State Teachers 
College, Kirksville, Missouri; and Pauline Shepherd, Simpson Col- 
lege, Indianola, lowa. In compliance with Ted Malone’s directions, 
these three girls were judged upon their ability to sight read. The 
selections were chosen by Mr. Malone and handed to the reader as 
she reached the platform. Winner of the Malone Cup was Catherine 
Kennedy, Wm. Woods. 


Hastings, Nebraska Delta, met Park, Missouri Beta, in a panel de- 
bate program which, according to Prof. Weston McIntosh, the Park 
debate coach, marks ‘‘a new era with a different philosophy of ap- 
proach toward early season debates.’’ Friday was spent in a planned 
discussion in which both teams expressed views and exchanged facts 
in a mutual study of the question. Saturday morning several formal 
debates were held between the two squads.—The Park Stylus. 
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OKLAHOMA ZETA TOURNAMENT AT CHICKASHA 


Twenty-six colleges in Oklahoma, Texas, Kansas, and Missouri sent 
42 men’s and 34 women’s teams to the tournament sponsored by 
Oklahoma College for Women. Baylor, Texas Iota, was represented 
by 6 men’s and 6 women’s debate teams, 6 extempore speakers, two 
orators, and five judges. Baylor won the men’s debate tournament. 
In the women’s tournament the first five teams were from Baylor. 
Baylor also won the women’s oratorical contest. In men’s oratory 
speakers from Missouri Teachers and Drury, both in Springfield, won 
the honors. Oklahoma University and Oklahoma College for Women 
won the women’s extempore. Alva Teachers and Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Delta and Beta, won the men’s extempore. 


Prof. John Welker, former head of the English Department at 
Culver-Stockton, Missouri Zeta, is now teaching at Shurtleff, Illinois 
Lambda. Prof. Cedrie Crunk has taken over the speech work at 
Canton. 


On Saturday, January 15, Hiram, Ohio Gamma, will hold its fifth 
annual Novice Tournament, open to debaters participating in debate 
for the first year. Colleges may enter as many teams as they please. 
Robert Hubbell, secretary. 


Linfield, Oregon Alpha, writes that it plans to take in as many 
tournaments as possible this fall and spring. It will go as far east 
as Washington and New York before getting to Topeka. In order 
to finance its activities, the chapter produces an annual play. This 
year it is a melodrama, The Drunkard. 


Augustana, Illinois Xi, won some high honors at the Cape Girar- 
deau, Missouri lota, tournament December 10-11. Miss Victory Pear- 
son was ranked first in women’s debate. Edward Baker and John 
Reinemund were third in men’s debate. Hastings and Missouri Cen- 
tral tied for squad honors.—The Augustana Observer. 


The Dixie Tournament at Winthrop, South Carolina December 
2-4, attracted 252 delegates from 31 colleges. Fifty-one debate 
teams competed in 198 debates. There were 130 affirmative as 
against 68 negative decisions. There were contests in harangues, 
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problem solving, after-dinner speaking, impromptu, extempore, ora- 
tory, peace oratory, and debate. Bob Lueas and Paul Harkey of 
Durant, Oklahoma Theta, were named among the ten outstanding 
debaters of the tournament. Harold Zekaris of South Carolina State, 
won one oratorical contest. Helen Bryant of Winthrop won the Peace 
contest. The champion Dixie debaters were Mary Barnes of Win- 
throp and John Willetts of Dartmouth. 


Barbara Hall and Perry Hultin, Minesota Delta, were among the 
nine Hamline University students elected to the student Who’s Who. 
—The Hamline Oracle. 


The Minnesota colleges are getting an early start in debating. St. 
Thomas, Epsilon, met Macalester, Alpha, during December. It also 
engaged Augsburg in a double debate.—The Aquin. 


E. W. Randall, a member of the board of trustees, gives a hundred 
dollars annually to be distributed in three prizes in oratory at Ham- 
line. This year seven students entered.—The Hamline Oracle. 


Karl Mundt was featured in the Southwestern Wisconsin Teachers 
Association Convention. His address of the year before was called 
‘“‘the highlight of the convention.’’—Wisconsin Journal of Educa- 
tion. 


Edwin Mottershead of Macalester, winner of last year’s Minnesota 
Peace oratorical contest, is teaching freshman argumentation and de- 
bate at New York University and coaching extra-curricular debate 
activities. 


Past president George McCarty made two addresses before the 
North Central Division of the Oklahoma Education Association. He 
made the two thousand mile round trip by plane and was absent from 
South Dakota less than two days. 


The fifth annual Red River Valley Intercollegiate Forensic Tour- 
nament is scheduled for Concordia College, Minnesota Zeta, Febru- 
ary 4-5. Already 30 colleges have entered 45 women’s and 33 men’s 
teams. A new feature of the tournament will be an extemporaneous 
speaking contest for both men and women. United States Senator 
Gerald Nye will make the final selections of the subject. 
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Resolved, that the contest type of debating be abolished in favor 
of the convention type. This is the question chosen by the University 
of Virginia for the state high school debates. 


Richard Poll, Texas Zeta, was elected president of the Texas Chris- 
tian University student body. Poll, C. H. Richards, and W. E. Welch, 
all forensic stars, were among the fifteen elected for listing in the 
1937-38 Who’s Who Among American Universities and Colleges.— 


The Skiff. 


Representatives from twenty colleges and universities in Oklahoma, 
Kansas, and Texas, met in the state Capitol in Oklahoma City, No- 
vember 19-20, for a two day student legislative assembly. Jack 
Hays of Tulsa, Oklahoma Beta, was elected speaker on the Good 
Government ticket. The assembly was opened by Governor E. W. 
Marland. J. T. Daniels, Speaker of the House. addressed the dele- 
gates. The students discussed questions of national importance.— 
The Tulsa Collegian. 


‘ 


A new ‘‘radio division’’ of the University of Maryland’s Depart- 
ment of Speech was dedicated over the Columbia network November 
5. Dr. Ray Ehrensberger, Professor of Speech, is in charge. He 
will be remembered as a former debate coach at Doane and Franklin, 
Nebraska Gamma and Indiana Alpha. 


The first annual Invitational Oratorical and Extemporaneous 
Speaking Tournament at Wesleyan, Illinois Alpha, brought together 
forty contestants from eight institutions. Wesleyan ranked first in 
men’s and women’s extempore and in women’s oratory. Macomb, 
Illinois Nu, was first in men’s oratory.—Eureka College Pegasus. 


Maleolm Ross, Director of Publication of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, Washington, D. C., writes that he has received over 
two hundred letters from college undergraduates requesting debate 
information. ‘‘It would be of great interest to me to follow the 
course of the debate in a general way,’’ he adds, and asks to have the 
Forensic sent to him. 


Karl E. Mundt, former debate coach at Madison Teachers, South 
Dakota Theta, is now actively associated with the Izaak Walton 
League of America, and has an editorial or article in each issue of 
Outdoor America, the official publication of the League. He lacked 
only a few votes of winning a seat in Congress at the last election. 
He has been mentioned as a gubernatorial candidate. South Dakota 
Republicans are hoping to have him in the political race at the next 
election. 
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Debate plans at Texas Christian, Zeta, include an invasion of Can- 
ada.—The Skiff. 


Prof. Thomas A. Houston, debate coach at Southeastern Teachers, 
Oklahoma Theta, was elected president of the Southeastern division 
of the Oklahoma Edueation Association.—The Southeastern. 


Park, Missouri Beta, sponsored a Speech Festival to discover foren- 
sic material by contests in reading, oratory, and extemporaneous 
speaking. The contests were popular and the competition close—The 
Park Stylus. 


The thirteen Wheaton, Illinois Mu, students selected for Who’s 
Who include Kenneth Taylor, MeShane, Delle Mackenzie, and Grace 
Vanderpoel, from the forensic squad.—The Wheaton Record. 


Michigan State, Delta, defeated the University of Michigan in a 
demonstration debate on the unicameral question before four hundred 
high school debaters attending a clinie at Ann Arbor, October 23.— 
Michigan State News. 


A meeting of the Society of Automotive Engineers at Tulsa closed 
with a debate between students from the University of Tulsa, Okla- 
homa Beta, and the University of Oklahoma on the question of whether 
the Diesel type engine may be more desirable than the gasoline engine 
for automotive equipment.—The Tulsa Collegian. 


The sophomores at Macalester, Minnesota Alpha, have challenged 
the freshmen to a debate. The Pi Kappa Delta chapter will award a 
bronze plaque to the winning class. The freshmen have been offered 
their choice from the following three questions: That President 
Roosevelt ’s Chicago speech was a detriment to peace; that the Bratt 
Liquor Control system of Sweden should be adopted in the United 
States; and that present world affairs foreshadow the decline of 
democracy.—The Mac Weekly. 


Carlyle Beyer, who has just gone from Hamline, Minnesota Delta, to 
Oxford University as a Rhodes Scholar, describes a debate before 
the Oxford Union on the question, Resolved, that recent history has 
proved that collective security cannot be effectively applied to the 
situation in the Far East. Three students in evening dress spoke fif- 
teen minutes in support of each side. Other members spoke from the 
floor. The speaking lasted two and a half hours. 

England was much excited over President Roosevelt’s Chicago 
speech and wanted assurance that the United States would stand with 
her in the fight against fascism. <A large meeting at Oxford con- 
demned Japanese aggression.—The Hamline Oracle. 
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Hastings, Nebraska Delta, debated the unicameral question with 
Creighton before a number of service clubs and other organizations. 


The Hastings Collegian. 


At Centre, Kentucky Beta, the Ernst Debate, organized in 1907, 
offers a prize of twenty-five dollars each to the three members of 
the winning team.—Centre College Cento. 


A Forum at the College of Idaho conducted a series of debates on 
the question, Resolved, that the principle involved in merey killing 
should be approved.—-The College Coyote. 


Sixty-three debate teams from high schools in Kansas, Oklahoma, 
and Missouri, attended the invitational tournament sponsored No- 
vember 19-20 by Kansas Theta, at Pittsburg Teachers.—The Collegio. 


Marie Nichols and Doris Hancock representing College of the 
Pacifie, California Delta, won the senior division of the debate tour- 
nament sponsored by Bakersfield Junior College November 11-13.— 
Pacific Weekly. 


Should Black be allowed to sit on the Supreme Court bench and 
Should the College of the Pacific play big time schools in football 
are some of the questions used in the Pacific Debate Forum and for 
broadeasting.—Pacific Weekly. 


Heidelberg, Ohio Beta, won the Ohio Conference debate tourna- 
ment with a final double victory over Wittenberg, December 15. 
Nineteen colleges participated. The debates were on the proposal to 
adopt the union closed shop in American industry.—The Kilikilik. 


George Greenfield and Robert Smylie, since the days of chivalry 
are past, defeated Charlotte Stone and Marjorie Miller in the finals 
of the Walters debate at College of Idaho. The winners won twenty- 
five dollars while the girls had the experience.—The College Coyote. 


St. Thomas, Minnesota Epsilon, met the Anglo-Scottish team No- 
vember 5. John Flanagan and Martin Crowe represented the Ameri- 
can institution against David Sealand-Jones of the University of 
Wales and Harold H. Munroe of the University of Glasgow. The 
subject of discussion was that the preservation of English and Ameri- 
can interest demanded a free hand for Japan in China. In its see- 
ond international debate of the year Charles Lawless and James 
Shaffer represented St. Thomas against an Australian team discussing 
American isolation.—The Aquin. 
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Book Reviews 


Intercollegiate Debates: Volume XVIII. (The year book of col- 
lege debating). Edited by E. R. Nichols. New York: Noble and 
Noble Publishers, Inc. 1937. Pp. xiv, 385. $2.50. 

This volume contains nine debates on some of the outstanding ques- 
tions of the year: policies of the C. I. O.; Minimum wages and maxi- 
mum hours; Government ownership of electric utilities; Crop insur- 
ance; Balancing of federal budget; Government ownership of com- 
mercial banking; Reorganization of the Supreme Court; The Exten- 
sion of Consumers’ Co-operatives; and the St. Lawrence waterway. 
All sections of the United States are represented. Each debate is 
complete with bibliography, and has been selected as a good example 
of modern debating. Every debater and coach who wants to know 
how debates are being conducted today should make frequent refer- 
ence to this volume. 


Unicameral Legislatures. Edited by E. C. Buehler. New York: 
Noble and Noble Publishers, Inc. 1937. Pp. viii, 340. $2.00. 

A well prepared handbook on the high school debate question. It 
contains an analysis of the issues, a good brief of the question, and 
reprints of some fine articles on the question. A good debate can be 
constructed on the evidence between its covers. 


Essential of Debate. John R. Pelsma. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell. 1937. Pp. viii- 176. $1.00. 

‘‘One may have the facts of an encyclopedist and the alluring 
voice of a siren, and yet not be a convincing debater,’’ states Prof. 
John R. Pelsma, of Pittsburg Teachers, Kansas Theta, in his new 
text. A debater also needs the technical knowledge of logic and ar- 
gumentation that a good textbook supplies. After twenty-five years 
of debate coaching, Professor Pelsma simplifies the theory into one 
small, compact volume. It is all there, in this text designed to be 
sufficient for classroom needs ‘‘for the next twenty years.’’ The sup- 
erfluous is discarded. The brief presentation of essentials is the 
book’s excuse for appearing. 

This is Professor Pelsma’s second book. It is evidently the work 
of an experienced teacher who has learned to discard non-essentials, 
Teachers of argumentation should examine it carefully. 
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Unicameralism in Practice, the Nebraska legislative system. 
Compiled by Harrison Boyd Summers. New York: The H. W. Wil- 
son Company. 1937. Pp. 294. 90e. 


This follows up Professor Summers’ volume of last year, Unicam- 
eral Legislatures. It reviews the accomplishments of the first year of 
Nebraska’s unicameral legislature. This volumes gives an up-to-the- 
minute record of history in the making. The two together give a com- 
plete coverage of the national high school question. Good roads have 
made better automobiles possible. Much of the improvement in de- 
bating can be traced to the Reference Shelf series published by the 
H. W. Wilson Company. These volumes have provided the small 
high schools with all-weather roads to the best library facilities. 


Modern Group Discussion. Lyman Judson and Ellen Judson. 
New York: The H. W. Wilson Company. 1937. Pp. 198. 90e. 


‘*Based on sound practice, this is the Baedeker in the discussion 
field.’’ The public forum and the group discussion are being em- 
phasized today as important tools in adult education. This volume 
guides the way, from the history and benefits to the forms and 
methods. 


Prize-Winning Orations. Volume LX. Edited by E. KE. Anderson. 
New York: Noble & Noble, Publishers, Ine. 1937. Pp. x, 293. $2.00. 


I have enjoyed reading this book. It contains some serious think- 
ing and vigorous writing. I am glad to recommend it to any one who 
is pessimistic about modern college youth. It contains thirty-two 
orations which have won prizes in college competition. They are 
about everything from Wallie and the King to Higher Education. 
They take up the problems of society and try to solve them. Some 
of their solutions are as naive as the golden rule. Of course the man 
of the world will sneer at the innocence of those who advocate the 
golden rule for the social problems of this hard boiled age, but who 
has anything better to propose? 


The Speech Personality. Elwood Murray. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippineott Company. 1937. Pp. xii, 516. $2.75. 


This text presents a new and original approach to speech problems. 
The emphasis is on the personality of the speaker. Dr. Murray is 
an ardent disciple of the integration school in education. While 
his approach seems to me subjective, he is objective in his applica- 
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tion of all the modern equipment of recording machines and motion 
pictures to the speech laboratory. His theory seems to be that if he 
can get the student to take an objective view of himself and his prob- 
lems—which inelude all of his relations to society—he will be at 
peace with himself and the world, all of his resources will integrate 
into one dynamic personaity, and he will speak effectively. 

Dr. Murray has made a brilliant success of his work at the Uni- 
versity of Denver. He is in touch with the most progressive educa- 
tional movements, and he dares to pioneer. There is a healthful and 
refreshing spirit in his text. The approach through personality in- 
tegration has great possibilities. 


‘*The Speech Tournament and Intercollegiate Forensic Experience 
Progression’’ is what the official announcement called the debate 
tournament held in connection with the ninth annual convention of 
the Western Association of Teachers of Speech in Denver, November 
25-27. ‘‘Speech as a social integrator’’ was the theme of the whole 
convention. The students wound in the ‘‘Forensie Strand’’ which 
dealt with the ‘‘ Preservation of Democratic Liberties.’’ It was not 
the usual debate tournament which some condemn for its lack of 
educational values. The students in this tournament met to state 
their question, analyze it, limit its scope, and then to break up into 
smaller groups to pursue their discussion. They were not trying to 
win debates, They were trying to find out what dangers threaten 
our democratic liberties and what they could do to preserve them. 
This is a new and effective type of debate tournament. 


The Congressional Digest issued a special number devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the Pi Kappa Delta question. The December, 1937, issue 
took up the compulsory arbitration of labor disputes. 


The National Forensic Handbook, volume 1, edited by J. Kendrick 
Noble, Noble and Noble, Publishers, Ine., New York, is the first pub- 
lication attempting to supply handbook information about the leading 
forensic organizations of the United States. Eight pages are devoted 
to Pi Kappa Delta, more than are given to any other organization 
listed. State and national, high school and college forensic organi- 
zations are listed. 
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